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PROPOSALS FOR PEACE 
IN ORIENT ADVANCED 


Definite Steps Taken at Shanghai and 
Geneva Looking to Cessation 
of Hostilities 


LEAGUE COUNCIL OFFERS PLAN 


Reported That Dispute Might 
Be Settled Before Meet- 
ing of Assembly 


At the end of the month, reports, which 
seemed to have more substance than many 
of the vague rumors which have at differ- 
ent times come from the Far East, indi- 
cated that hostilities at Shanghai might 
soon come to an end. A truce was being 
negotiated between the Chinese and Jap- 
anese which, it was hoped, would be ac- 
cepted. At the same time (February 29) 
the Council of the League of Nations, af- 
ter a hasty secret session, proposed a 
peace plan. It was accepted by the rep- 
resentatives of the two combatant nations 
and forwarded to their respective govern- 
ments for consideration. 


PEACE PROPOSAL 


The Council’s plan called for the con- 
vening of a conference in Shanghai to be 
composed of the representatives of Japan 
and China as well as of the nations which 
have interests in that city. This confer- 
ence would seek to settle the differences 
which have arisen between China and Ja- 
pan. The Japanese would be required, at 
the outset, to disclaim any desire to ac- 
quire any territory or to obtain further 
concessions in Shanghai. The Chinese 
would be expected to accept the principle 
that the safety of the International and 
French Settlements must be maintained 
and that these districts must in no way be 
touched. The Council recognized that be- 
fore the proposed meeting could take 
place, there would have to be a cessation 
of hostilities. It expressed the hope that 
this would speedily be brought about by 
the codperation of the various military of- 
ficials located at Shanghai. 

Thus, steps toward peace came from 
two different quarters—from Shanghai and 
from Geneva. But it was not fully certain 
that they would be accepted. The Chinese 
appeared to be more than ever reluctant 
to make concessions and were evidently 
confident that they could continue success- 
fully to defend themselves against the Jap- 
anese. The fighting, therefore, has not 
ceased as this article is written. The fierce 
battle which began on February 20 is still 
raging at Chapei, at Kiangwan and around 
the Woosung forts. From that time un- 
til the end of the month neither side had 
gained much ground, but that in itself was 
a distinct surprise. All along it had been 
expected that the supposedly invincible 
Japanese forces would have little difficulty 
in routing the Chinese at will. It seems 
certain that the Japanese had thought that 
Shanghai would be taken as easily as the 
cities in Manchuria had been captured. 
But the Shanghai attack stirred the Chi- 
hese to profound anger, and they resisted 
stubbornly and determinedly. After days 
of intense fighting they still refused to 
yield to their adversaries, and were becom- 
ing more and more confident of their own 
Power. At the same time, they became less 
fearful of the Japanese military machine. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The financial situation and efforts to improve it have held the center of attention among 
domestic problems during the month of February. 








Chronology of Outstanding Events Which 
Occurred During Month of February 


February 1. American, British and 
French naval forces were speeding to Far 
Eastern waters to protect lives and prop- 
erty of their citizens in the International 
Settlement of Shanghai. 

February 2. The World ._ Disarmament 
Conference convened at Geneva. 

February 3. Andrew W. Mellon, secre- 
tary of the treasury under three presidents, 
was named as United States ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

February 4. Ogden L. Mills was chosen 
as the new secretary of the treasury. 

February 5. The French plan for the 
creation of a world police force under the 
control of the League of Nations was pre- 
sented at the Geneva conference. 

February 6. An acute situation devel- 
oped in Memel, an independent city on the 
Baltic Sea, when the president was seized 
by Lithuanians. 

February 7. More American warships 
were headed toward Shanghai. 

February 8. Alfred E. Smith, Demo- 
cratic candidate for president in 1928, an- 
nounced his willingness to run for the presi- 
dency this year. 

February 9. The Board of Inquiry, ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations to in- 
vestigate the Manchurian situation, arrived 


in the United States en route to the Orient. 

February 10. Italy and Japan presented 
their plans for disarmament. All the major 
powers had now delivered their proposals. 

February 11. The Glass-Steagall bank 
bill was presented in both houses of Con- 
gress. Pope Pius XI and Benito Musso- 
lini met in the Vatican. 

February 12. Announcement was made 
that the Lausanne conference on repara- 
tions, postponed in January, would be held 
next June. 

February 13. Prices of stocks, bonds, 
and commodities shot upward in a spec- 
tacular manner at the news of the Glass- 
Steagall bill, designed to relieve the bank- 
ing and business situation. 

February 15. Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 
was named by President Hoover to fill the 
vacancy on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court. President von Hindenburg 
of Germany agreed to run for reélection in 
the elections. General elections were held 
in Ireland, which resulted in the defeat of 
President Cosgrave and the election of 
Eamon de Valera. 

February 16. The House of Representa- 
tives adopted the “Lame Duck” resolution 
calling for an amendment to the Constitu- 

(Concluded on page 3, column 3) 


ANTIINJUNCTION ACT 
APPROVED BY SENATE 


Norris Bill Limits Power of Court to 
Curb Workers in Disputes 
With Employers 


SIMILAR BILL IS BEFORE HOUSE 


Outstanding Issue Between Labor 
And Capital Involved in 
Injunction Debate 


Much of the attention of Congress has 
been given this winter to financial prob- 
lems—to measures intended to combat the 
depression or to raise money for the carry- 
ing on of the operations of the government. 
A different kind of issue has taken a prom- 
inent place lately, however, in congressional 
debates. An old point of controversy be- 
tween employers and laborers has been 
raised. The anti-injunction bill, sponsored 
in the Senate by Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska and in the House of Representatives 
by Representative La Guardia of New 
York, has stirred up one of the major 
labor-capital issues of American politics. 


THE INJUNCTION 


For a good many years the organized 
workers of the country have been com- 
plaining about the use the federal courts 
were making of injunctions in cases of 
labor disputes. An injunction is an order 
issued by a judge. It commands those to 
whom it is addressed to perform certain 
acts or to refrain from taking some action 
which they may have contemplated. A 
judge may issue an order of this kind when 
he thinks that some one, or some group of 
persons, is about to commit an act which 
may do great injury to others. Of course, 
the judge might wait and allow the persons 
to commit the act. Then, if they had vio- 
lated a law, they might be punished for 
having done so, but perhaps their punish- 
ment would not undo the damage that they 
had done. Perhaps by the act an injury 
which could not be remedied might have 
been done. In a case of that kind, the 
judge, anticipating the harmful action, or- 
ders that it shall not be committed. Then, 
if the persons to whom it is addressed. go 
ahead and do the thing they were ordered 
not to do, they are brought before the 
judge, charged with contempt of court. In 
hearing their case the judge is not tied 
down by the cumbersome machinery of the 
ordinary courts. He may give his decision 
quickly, and may punish those who have 
disobeyed his orders. 


A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


Injunctions have been in use in the Eng- 
lish and American courts for hundreds of 
years, but they have been used in cases of 
labor disputes for only about half a cen- 
tury. The nature of the injunction in 
labor troubles may best be understood by 
examining a few cases. In one case musi- 
cians employed in the theaters and movie 
houses of a certain city were threatening to 
strike. The owners of the theaters con- 
tended that a strike would do them great 
damage. They appealed to the federal 
judge of that district to issue an injunction, 
or a restraining order, commanding that 
the musicians should not strike. The judge 
issued the order. If the musicians, then, 
had disobeyed and had gone on strike, they 
could have been called before the judge 
and, without a jury trial, they could have 
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been punished for contempt of court. In 
another case a strike was in progress in the 
coal mines. The workers were planning to 
hold a meeting in which addresses would 
be delivered. They were trying to hold 
their men in line and to persuade workmen 
who did not belong to the union not to go 
to work for the company, thus taking the 
places of the men who had struck. The 
employers contended that the holding of 
such a meeting might lead to acts of vio- 
lence and the destruction of property. 
They said it would be dangerous, under 
existing conditions, for such a mass meet- 
ing to be held. They asked the judge to 
issue an order forbidding the meeting. The 
order, or injunction, was granted. 

Here is another case: A certain labor 
union had assessed its members a fee to 
create a reserve fund for use in case of 
strike. In time of strike, when the men 
were not working, money was to be drawn 
from this fund to support the idle strikers 
and their families. This plan was adopted 
as a means of carrying on strikes success- 
fully—preventing suffering among the 
strikers and their families during the pe- 
riod of their unemployment. A strike was 
finally declared. The strikers began to 
draw on this fund for their support. The 
employers contended that the support 
which was thus being given to the strikers 
was prolonging the strike and was causing 
the employers injury. They asked the fed- 
eral judge in that district to issue an in- 
junction forbidding the unions to pay 
money to the strikers from the fund. The 
injunction was granted. 


“YELLOW DOG’? CONTRACTS 


In many cases the injunction has been 
used in connection with the so-called “yel- 
low dog” contract. When men go to a 
factory looking for work, they are some- 
times told by the management that they 
will be employed only in case they do not 
belong to a labor union and in case, fur- 
ther, that they sign a contract promising 
that during the time that they are em- 
ployed at the factory they will not ioin a 
labor union. This is a means adopted by 
some employers to prevent their employees 
from being organized into unions. The em- 
ployers feel that they can handle their men 
better and may secure the terms which they 
desire more easily if they can deal with 
their men individually and do not have to 
deal with a united organization of em- 
ployees. It may be said, of course, that a 
man asking for work does 
not have to sign this con- 
tract. He is not obliged 
to accept employment in 
that factory. As a matter 
of fact, however, men are 
often in such great need 
of work that they are 
compelled to take employ- 
ment wherever they can 
get it, even though, in or- 
der to secure jobs, they 
must sign away their right 
to join an organization of 
workmen. A contract of 
this kind is considered so 
degrading to a man that 
it has been termed a “yel- 
low dog” contract. 

Now, even though work- 
ers may have signed these 
“yellow dog” contracts, 
they may undertake later 
on to form themselves 
into a union. This is a 
violation of the contract. 
The employer claims that 
he is injured by the vio- 
lation. He has, of course, 
a right in law to sue the 
employee for violating his 
contract, but what good 
does it do to sue a man 
who has no money? The 
employer turns instead to 
the federal judge in the 
district and asks him to 
issue an injunction order- 
ing the men not to violate 
their contracts; not to 
join a union. The judge 
issues the injunction and 
if the men go ahead with 








their organization they can quickly be 
called before this same judge who has is- 
sued the order, and, if he finds them guilty, 
they may be punished for contempt of 
court. 

The practice goes even further than this. 
A factory, let us say, has employed work- 
ers, forcing them to sign the “yellow dog” 
contract. They have thus agreed not to 
join a union. Now a union organizer comes 
to town, trying to get the men to join a 
union. He may call a meeting of work- 
men to discuss the desirability of forming 
into a union. The owner of the factory 
charges that this organizer, who has come 
into the town, is trying to get the men to 
violate their contract. It is unlawful to 
try to induce a person to violate a con- 
tract, so the factory owner asks the judge 
to issue an injunction ordering the organ- 
izer not to hold the meeting. The judge 
issues the injunction, and if the meeting is 
nevertheless held, the organizer may be 
punished by the judge for contempt of 
court. 

AN EFFECTIVE WEAPON 


These illustrations show how effective 
the injunction has been as a weapon used 
by employers to restrain the activities of 
workers. The employers claim, of course, 
that it is a necessary weapon. They say 
that if judges could not issue injunctions 
forbidding acts which would, in the nature 
of things, cause great loss, there would be 
no way to prevent such losses. The em- 
ployers say that labor unions exert great 
power and that they are in many cases ir- 
responsible. If they commit acts which 
damage property, they cannot successfully 
be sued. They cannot be forced to repair 
damages done. Some means must be taken, 
therefore, to prevent injurious action. The 
courts must be clothed with power to is- 
sue orders, or injunctions, forbidding con- 
duct likely to prove dangerous, and to en- 
force the decrees by having at their com- 
mand a sufficient number of officers. 


The representatives of the workers de- 
clare, on the other hand, that the injunc- 
tion is used as a club which deprives them 
of their fundamental rights as American 
citizens. It is used, they say, to prevent 
workers from joining together into unions. 
It compels them to accept conditions of 
employment under which they may be 
treated practically as slaves and yet may 
not unite for their own relief, 





NORRIS-LA GUARDIA BILL 


The Norris-La Guardia bill represents 
the ideas of the organized workers. In the 
first place it makes a declaration which 
would prevent the courts from issuing in- 
junctions in support of “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. It declares: 


Whereas under prevailing economic condi- 
tions, developed with the aid of governmen- 
tal authority for owners of property to or- 
ganize in the corporate and other forms of 
ownership association, the individual unor- 
ganized worker is commonly helpless to exer- 
cise actual liberty of contract and to protect 
his freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain 
acceptable terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, wherefore, though he should be free to 
decline to associate with his fellows, it is nec- 
essary that he have full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization, and designation of rep- 
resentatives of his own choosing, to negoti- 
ate the terms and conditions of his employ- 
ment, and that he shall be free from the in- 
terfererice, restraint, or coercion of employers 
of labor, or their agents in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organization or 
in other concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection; therefore the following defini- 
tions of, and limitations upon, the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of the courts of the 
United States are hereby enacted. 


This is a declaration of national govern- 
mental policy endorsing the right of work- 
ers to form unions. Any agreement, such 
as a “yellow dog” contract, denying this 
right, would therefore be contrary to pub- 
lic policy, were this law passed, and would 
not be enforceable in the courts. The 
Norris-La Guardia bill further limits the 
power of courts to issue injunctions. It 
permits the injunction only in case unlaw- 
ful acts have actually been committed and 
are likely to continue. It prevents a judge 
from issuing injunctions forbidding an ac- 
tion merely because he considers it dan- 
gerous. He can issue an injunction only 
in case the action is illegal, and he can is- 
sue it only after an offense has actually 
been committed. The bill provides, fur- 
ther, that one charged with the violation 
of the judge’s orders (or with contempt of 
court) may have a jury trial unless the 
violation, or contempt, was committed in 
the presence of the court or so near thereto 
as to directly interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. The one who is charged 
with contempt may demand that the case 
be heard, not by the judge who issued the 
order, but by another judge. This, it is 
said, would prevent a judge from sitting 
in judgment on a case when he is himself 
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LAW BREAKING UP A LABOR DEMONSTRATION 
This is a typical incident in a “labor war.” Friends of organized labor claim that the powers of the government are usually 


arrayed on the side of the employers. They are undertaking, through anti-injunction legislation, to prevent what they hold to be 
marked partiality. 
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really the plaintiff. These are the more 
important provisions of the bill. 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS 


This measure has the support of labor 
organizations, of liberals generally, and of 
those who are inclined to sympathize with 
labor in its contest with employers. It is 
vigorously opposed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and others who 
represent the interests of employers, 
James A, Emery, counsel for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, submitted 
an argument to the House of Representa- 
tives committee which was considering the 
LaGuardia bill. In this statement he 
spoke of the injunction as “not only the 
universally recognized weapon of the goy- 
ernment in controlling and dissolving all 
forms of injurious combination, but the 
indispensable shield of private right con- 
fronted with irreparable injury, and the 
only effective means through which courts 
may mould remedies to fit the circum- 
stances of anticipated injury.” He de- 
clared further: 


_The public policy declared in the bill recog- 
nizes no form of coercion but that of em- 
ployes by employers. It ignores the determi- 
nation and power of great labor combinations 
to coerce non-unionists and rival unions into 
membership or conformity with their policies 
and demands. . .. In other words, the pub- 
lic policy declared ignores the established fact 
that labor combinations, like all others, may 
abuse as well as use the power of organiza- 


tion to the injury of private individuals and 
the public. 


Senator Norris introduced the argument 
for his bill with this charge against the 
use of the injunction: 


The ordinary laboring man is powerless to 
cope with such combinations, (combinations 
of capital) and he must accept employment 
upon the terms which monopoly offers or be- 
come a subject of charity and see his family 
and those immediately dependent upon him 
deprived of the ordinary comforts of life. 


To prevent this result, laboring men have 
organized into associations and unions in order 
that they may present a united front to the 
demands of combined wealth and great aggre- 
gations of capital. His right to do this has be- 
come universally recognized, but, by means of 
harsh, cruel, and misused injunctive process, 
monopoly, through the assistance of our 
courts, has interfered by means of injunctions, 
which, in their effect, have often taken away 
the real right of labor to have a voice in the 
wage it shall receive, and the effect has often 
been involuntary servitude on the part of 
those who must toil in or- 
der that they and _ their 
families may live. Such 

conditions bring about in- 
i é voluntary servitude—a spe- 
€ cies of economic slavery— 
which can not permanently 
exist in a free country; and 
such economic slavery is as 
cruel, as merciless, and as 
effective as slavery based 
upon the color of the hu- 
man skin. The man who, 
by force of economic con- 
ditions, is compelled to toil 
against his wish and under 
conditions depriving him of 
his freedom, is a slave even 
though his skin may be 
white. 

The tyranny of some of 
these injunctions, as I shall 
hereafter point out, has 
taken away the freedom 
and the liberty of many of 
our citizens as completely 
and as tyrannically as ever 
occurred in days when slav- 
ery was recognized by the 
Constitution. 


The Norris bill passed 
the Senate on March 1 
by the overwhelming vote 
of 75 to 5. All amend- 
ments were rejected. The 
contest is now transferred 
to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 








The League of Nations 
now has its own means of 
communicating with 1ts 
members. The new radio 
station which was set uP 
near Geneva and began 
operating on February 3, 
is capable of flashing 250 
words a minute. 
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DANZIG—AT THE MOUTH OF THE POLISH CORRIDOR 








Polish Corridor Constant Source of Ill-Feeling 
Between Germany and Poland 


Just as the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine came to be known as the “danger 
spot” of Europe prior to 1914, so a strip of 
land in a remote corner of Europe has as- 
sumed that title since the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty. It is the so-called “Po- 
lish Corridor,” a part of Poland running 
north to the Baltic Sea in such a manner 
that it completely divides Germany into 
two sections, East Prussia and Germany 
proper. This region, which is about the 
size of the state of Connecticut, has for 
more than ten years constituted a serious 
menace to European peace. It has stirred 
an implacable and deep-rooted hatred 
between Poland and Germany. It has been 
the cause of perpetual uneasiness and dis- 
cord. And lastly, it continues to be a 
literal “thorn in the side of Germany.” 

During the course of the past six cen- 
turies, this region has belonged part of the 
time to Germany, part of the time to 
Poland. From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century until the World War, it 
was a part of Germany. But when the 
Statesmen assembled around the table at 
the Peace Conference in 1919, the dis- 
position to be made of this area presented 
one of the most difficult problems with 
which they had to deal. Wishing to give 
the newly created state of Poland access to 
the sea, they awarded her astrip of German 
territory—the “Corridor.” The net result 
was that a wedge was driven into Germany, 
leaving East Prussia isolated from the rest 
of the country. 

The passing of years has not tempered 
the feelings of Germans regarding the Po- 
lish Corridor. Year after year they clamor 
for the restoration of this lost territory 
to the fatherland. They believe that last- 
Ing peace in Europe will be impossible so 
long as the corridor remains Polish ter- 
ritory. The issue has been brought more 
vividly to the fore by the rise of the Hit- 
lerites and other political parties in Ger- 
many which demand that the Versailles 
Treaty be revised and that this section be 
teturned to Germany. 

The Poles, on the other hand, are just 
as determined that the corridor shall remain 
theirs. They declare that they will defend 


its borders with their very lives if neces- 
sary. They must not be cut off from the 
sea, they claim. In order to provide a Po- 
lish port through which they might ship 
their coal, their oil and their agricultural 
products, they have spent millions and 
millions of dollars during the past few 
years. As a result, they have transformed 
the small fishing town of Gdynia, on the 
Baltic Coast, into a modern city, a monu- 
ment to the new Poland. At the close 
of the war, there were but 200 inhabitants 
in Gdynia; today there are some 45,000. 
Poland is striving constantly to develop 
foreign markets with these added port 
facilities. 

It is the mixed population of the Polish 
Corridor which serves constantly to create 
friction between Germany and Poland. In 
1919, Germans and Poles were almost 
evenly matched. However, each year has 
seen the Poles increasing in number. For 
more than ten years, the Polish government 
has been attempting to “Polonize” the dis- 
trict as rapidly as possible. And they have 
succeeded remarkably well, for Germans 
and Poles are no longer evenly matched. 
Germans are outnumbered nearly ten to 
one by the Poles. Cities which were pre- 
dominantly German in 1919 are today pre- 
dominantly Polish. As a matter of fact, 
almost half a million Germans have left 
the territory and returned to the father- 
land. German landowners have sold their 
land; industrial and commercial workers 
have departed. The German population 
has dwindled constantly, 

The migration of Poles into the corridor, 
together with the departure of Germans 
from that region, has given rise to a feel- 
ing of alarm and fear in Germany lest 
Poles might push across the borders into 
the German territory of East Prussia. It 
has also caused a feeling of bitterness 
among the inhabitants of Danzig, an in- 
dependent city located between the Polish 
Corridor and East Prussia. This city was 
set up as a free state by the Versailles 
Treaty because of the preponderantly 
German population in that section. Ninety- 
five per cent of the inhabitants of Danzig 
are German. Poland, however, was given 


the right to use the port of Danzig, one 
of the finest in Europe. But relations be- 
tween the two states have been tense from 
the day of the creation of the Free City 
of Danzig until the present time. 

The government of Poland charges that 
the Poles residing in Danzig are treated 
unfairly and that the government of Dan- 
zig is influenced by political parties in 
Berlin, a condition to which they strongly 
object. The Danzigers, too, are angered 
because they fear that at any time, Poles 
are likely to cross the border and make 
an attempt to “Polonize” the city of Dan- 
zig just as they have the other parts of the 
corridor. But the Polish port of Gdynia 
is perhaps the greatest source of ill-feeling 
between Danzig and Poland. Located only 
ten miles from Danzig, Gdynia is handling 
an increasing share of the ocean trade of 
Poland. Thus, the Danzigers are con- 
stantly haunted by the thought that within 
a few years, their trade will drop so sharply 
that their city will lose its importance as 
a port and as a commercial center. 
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tion. Pierre Laval’s cabinet resigned after 
having been defeated in the French Senate. 
The Council of the League of Nations sent 
an appeal to the Japanese, urging them to 
use “restraint and forbearance” toward the 
Chinese. La Follette-Costigan relief bill 
was defeated in the Senate. 

February 18. Announcement was made 
that the government would sell “baby 
bonds” in order to combat hoarding. 

February 20. The “Battle of Shanghai” 
began. André Tardieu was named the new 
premier of France. 

February 23. George W. Norris, senator 
from Nebraska, opened his fight for the 
anti-injunction bill. German Reichstag 
convened in Berlin. 

February 24. Secretary of State Stimson 
outlined the American policy in the Far 
East in a letter to Senator Borah, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

February 26. Glass-Steagall bill passed 
by both houses of Congress. 

February 27. Fascists in Finland threat- 
ened a march on the capital. 

February 29. League Council proposed 
peace plan to China and Japan. Negotia- 
tions for a truce were being carried on at 
Shanghai. President Hoover delivered mes- 
sage on crime and law enforcement to Con- 
gress. 
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The shaded areas represent districts inhabited by Germans. 
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A North Dakota grave digger dug himself 
so deep in a grave that he could not get out. 
Public speakers sometimes get into the same 
trouble with sentences. 

—Washington STAR 





A German delegate at the disarmament 
conference proposed sweeping reductions in a 
long speech. He could have saved considera- 
ble time by saying, “Come on in, fellers, the 
water’s fine.” —New York Sun 





No laws, however stringent, can make the 
idle industrious, the thriftless provident, or 
the drunken sober. —Samuel Smile 





Carrying a rabbit’s foot for good luck 
means nothing more than that the rabbit has 
had bad luck. —Duluth Heratp 





A writer of popular songs has been kid- 
naped in America. It seems quite a good idea 
unless somebody ransoms him. 

—London Passinc SHow 





Those who wish to appear wise among 
fools, among the wise seem foolish. 
—Quintilian. 





A Boston secretary who killed her em- 
ployer will plead insanity. Anybody who 
kills any employer these days is crazy. 

—JUDCE 





Only a few months to the Democratic con- 
vention and the question will be settled 
whether there will be more delegates or can- 
didates. —New York Sun 





Everyone excels in something in which an- 
other fails. —Publius Syrus 





A new flower, discovered in Central Africa, 
is to be called Niffiidolliphantissianthemum. 
But not by me—London Passinc SHOow 





There are few of us who can get along 
without incurring pecuniary obligations, but 
an unusual case is that of a motorist friend 
of ours who is still paying instalments on the 
car exchanged for the car he sold in part pay- 
ment for the car he now has. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 





The war spark is often fanned by trade- 
winds. —Norfolk Vircrin1an-PiLot 





More gas stations than banks are being 
robbed. Which shows where the money is. 
— PATHFINDER 





There is no great genius without the tinc- 
ture of madness. —SENECA 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


N a special message delivered to Con- 
gress on February 29, President Hoo- 
ver recommended the enactment of legis- 
lation designed to reform the procedure of 
the courts. The principal object of the 
reforms suggested by the president is to 
reduce crime and to lower the cost of court 
trials both to the government and to the 
individuals involved. It was expected by 
many people throughout the country that 
in delivering such an important document, 
the president would express in clear terms 
his views on the subject of prohibition and 
its enforcement. However, he was silent 
on this subject which is occupying an out- 
standing position in national politics at 
the present time. He merely recom- 
mended that enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment be carried on with renewed 
vigor in Washington in order that the 
nation’s capital may become an example 
of prohibition enforcement to the entire 
country. 


The president is desirous of having Con- 
gress pass laws which, he believes, will re- 
duce in a substantial manner the crime 
which has been sweeping over the country 
during recent years. He stated that the 
present laws are such that they often have 
the effect of increasing crime. Criminals 
are able to obtain long periods of delay be- 
fore their cases come up for trial or be- 
fore their appeals are heard in federal 
courts. Many of them are thus permitted 
to remain at large when, as a matter of 
fact, they should be in prison. It was 
pointed out in the president’s message that 
such a condition creates a spirit of defi- 
ance of the law among the guilty and a dis- 
respect for law among citizens in general 
because they see gangsters and others 
guilty of crime going about their business 
as usual. 


Speed in disposing of cases by the fed- 
eral courts was therefore urged by the 
president. He suggested that the present 
delay could largely be overcome by the 
creation of a number of new judgeships 
to handle the cases. At present, the courts 
are overcrowded. The judicial machinery 
to take care of all cases is inadequate, thus 
creating a great deal of congestion, it was 


stated. All this naturally has the tendency 
to slow up the procedure of courts and 
cause many months’ delay. 

A large part of President Hoover’s mes- 
sage was devoted to suggested reforms in 
the bankruptcy laws of the nation. The 
steadily increasing number of bankrupt 
cases during recent years has led the presi- 
dent and others interested in law reform 
to recommend that changes be made. The 
president stated that the present law per- 
mits many people to be relieved of their 
debts by an act of bankruptcy where, as 
a matter of fact, they would be able to 
pay if they were given a little more time. 
Thus, he suggests that the courts be given 
the power to extend the time for payment 
of debts to persons who need temporary 
relief and cannot meet their obligations at 
once. 

The recommendations embodied in Mr. 
Hoover’s message are largely those al- 
ready urged by the Wickersham Commis- 
sion which last year completed a study on 
law enforcement and suggested needed re- 
forms, by bar associations and other groups 
seeking changes in the present laws. For 
many years appeals have been made that 
reforms be enacted in order to speed up 
trials and permit the administration of 
justice with less delay. It has been 
pointed out that these long periods of de- 
lay constitute one of the worst features 
of the American system and consequently 
contribute to the increase of crime. It is 
not expected, however, that a thorough- 
going reform will be inaugurated during 
one session of Congress but that it might 
come about “step by step.” 


a) 


HE German Reichstag met in Berlin 

on February 23, the first session to be 
held in four months. It was not a long 
meeting, however, for it came to a close 
after four days. Although the session was 
characterized by a great deal of turmoil 
and dissension among the various political 
factions, little was accomplished. Chancel- 
lor Briining defended his policies before 
the members. Despite the attempts of his 
opponents, the Hitlerites and the Nation- 
alists, to force his resignation as head of 
the German government, they were not 
sufficiently strong to do so and the chancel- 
lor won the vote of confidence necessary 
to keep him in office. 

The date of the presidential elections 
was definitely fixed at March 13 by the 
Reichstag. A number of the members de- 
fended the policies of President von Hin- 
denburg and urged the reélection of the 
aged president in this time of grave na- 
tional crisis. The Hitlerites, however, 
tried to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to discredit the president and to ad- 
vance the cause of their own candidate, 
Adolf Hitler. The presidential campaign is 
now well under way in Germany and al- 
though reports seem to point to the reélec- 
tion of President von Hindenburg, it is 
certain that his opponents will do every- 
thing in their power to defeat the old 
field-marshal. 


a) 
STATE of civil war threat- 











ened in Finland last week. 
A rebellion of considerable pro- 
portions broke out among the 
members of a political group 
known as.the Lapua, or Finnish 
Fascists. An army, composed of 
several thousand men, marched 
toward the capital, Helsingfors, 
demanding the resignation of the 
entire cabinet. Before reaching 
its destination, however, the army 
was met and strongly resisted by 
a force of men sent by the gov- 
ernment to put down the upris- 
ing. The entire country was de- 
clared by the government to be 
in a state of siege. 

The Fascist group in Finland 
is decidedly opposed to the activ- 
ities of the Communists and the 
Socialists. The leaders of the 








WITHOUT GLOVES 


—Macauley 


in Brooklyn EAGLE 


Fascists have been determined 
to stamp out these two move- 
ments in the country, and have 
recommended the use of armed 


force if necessary. They have re- 
quested the government to assist 
them in doing so. The govern- 
ment, however, appears to be op- 
posed to the violent methods 
suggested by the Finnish Fascists. 

The recent uprising in Finland 
is not in itself a matter upon 
which the world will look with 
much concern because of the rel- 
ative unimportance of that coun- 
try on the international stage. 
But it is significant of various 
forces at work in the world today 
which are manifesting themselves 
in many quarters. There is, for 
instance, the force of the Com- 
munists, who are hoping to over- 
throw the existing governments 
in other countries, and set up a 
system which will be run by the ic 
workers or the proletariat. They 
are striving to change the indus- 
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trial system of the world by turn- 
ing over to the workers the fac- 
tories and all the industries. The 
system has, of course, accom- 


MAKING IT SOFT FOR HIM 
—Talburt in Washington NEws 








plished its objectives only in Sov- 
iet Russia up to the present time. 

A force, decidedly opposed to that of 
Communism, is found among the Demo- 
cratic governments—the greater part of 
which are located in Western Europe and 
the United States. They are striving to 
maintain industry as it is—in the hands of 
private individuals—but at the same time, 
endeavoring to establish social reforms by 
peaceful means. 

A third force, differing widely from that 
of Communism and that of present-day 
democracy, is found among those who seek 
to bring about the downfall of the Com- 
munists and the existing governments by 
armed force. They seek to seize the power 
of government and to set up their own sys- 
tem. Several countries of Europe have felt 
in a vivid manner such a force. They are 
largely the countries under the direction of 
a dictatorship established by military 
power. The Fascist movement in Italy 
serves as a striking example of this. 

There are, in other countries, strong 
movements of this nature, such as the Hit- 
lerites in Germany, who, in the coming 
elections will strive to overthrow the pres- 
ent régime and establish a new govern- 
ment. Finland is the latest country in 
which the strength of these opposing forces 
has been brought into evidence. The pres- 
ent government, it appears, is endeavoring 
to maintain a democratic system and to 
combat the activities of the Communists 
by peaceful means. The Lapua, or Fascists, 
seek to crush them by violent measures and 
since the existing government has been op- 
posed to their ideals, they have sought to 
overthrow the government and set up a 
government which, from all reports, would 
be a military dictatorship. 


SF 


N the morning of March 1, Great 
Britain ceased to be a “free-trade” 
nation. At that time, customs houses were 
opened for the purpose of collecting du- 
ties on a long list of imports—in fact, on 
practically every product coming into the 
country with the exception of certain 
products such as wheat, cotton, gasoline 
and meat. For several months, Great Brit- 
ain has been collecting duties on a number 
of products, but that tariff was known as 
an “emergency” tariff designed temporar- 
ily to keep out of Britain the abnormally 
large quantities of foreign manufactured 
goods. The present tariff is ten per cent 
and may, if the British government deems 
it advisable, be increased greatly. 

Several days before the new tariff be- 
came effective, foreign ships rushed into 
British ports, wishing to unload their car- 
goes duty free. Exporters from all coun- 
tries were anxious to have their goods en- 
ter the country before the arrival of the 
fatal hour. It cannot be denied that the 
new tariff will. affect American goods, for 
forty-six per cent of our total exports to 
Britain will fall in the dutiable class, which 
in 1930 amounted tc $324,000,000. 

The British tariff law which went into 
effect March 1 provides that the British 
government shall negotiate with other 


countries for the reduction of duties on 
their products. Thus, if a country agrees 
to collect a lower duty on British goods 
than on those of other countries, the Brit- 
ish government will make a like concession. 
British authorities are hopeful that this 
system of preferential tariffs will tend to 
increase the sale of British goods. 
rm) 

ITH the signing of the Glass-Steagall 

bill by the president on February 
27, the program of the government to com- 
bat the depression was well under way. It 
was expected that the Federal Reserve 
banks of the nation would be in a position 
to make the additional loans to individual 
banks under the provisions of the new law 
within a week after its enactment. The 
main provisions of the bill will remain ef- 
fective for one year—until March 3, 1933. 
It is hoped that this emergency measure 
will serve to restore confidence and to 
bolster the banking and business situation. 

Two other features of the depression- 
relief program—the Reconstruction Fi- 
ance Corporation and the anti-hoarding 
campaign—have already been set in mo- 
tion. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration has been working night and day in 
order to handle the large number of re- 
quests for loans. Applications for loans 
amounting to millions of dollars have been 
received from railroads and banking and 
financial institutions. By the end of the 
month it had already advanced funds to a 
large number of business concerns. 

The anti-hoarding drive, designed to 
bring money out of hiding, became really 
active on March 7 when the “baby bonds” 
were placed on sale throughout the coun- 
try. It is expected that these will find a 
ready market because of their safety and 
the interest they bear. 

It is thought by many officials of the 
government that the adoption of these 
emergency measures has already brought 
encouraging results, particularly in the field 
of banking. The latter part of February 
showed a sharp decline in the number of 
bank failures throughout the country. Dur- 
ing an eight-day period, not a single na- 
tional bank failed—a record which has not 
been equaled in many months. 


) 


HE work of the disarmament confer- 
ence was somewhat retarded last week 
by preparations for the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, called 
into special session to consider the Far 
Eastern situation. A large number of the 
disarmament delegates were to act as rep- 
resentatives of their countries at the 
League Assembly. Thus they were obliged 
to devote much time to League affairs. 
At the close of the first month of its 
meetings, the disarmament conference had 
made considerable progress. The various 
committees were in a position to start 
work on the proposals for disarmament 
which had been presented. It was found 
that on many suggestions, there was ap- 
parent agreement among the delegates. On 
many of the major plans, however, there 
was a decided disagreement. 
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STUDIES OF OPINION—I 


One can hardly read a number of The 
New Republic without finding several ar- 
resting facts and a few opinions which are 
independent, unconventional and challeng- 
ing. Here, in brief summary, are a few 
contributions from the March 2 issue: 

The anti-injunction bill is probably the 
most important bill now before Congress. 
“The use of the United States courts as 
allies of employers in labor disputes has 
long been a scandal,” and this scandal the 
Norris bill is designed to remove. ’ 

President Hindenburg of Germany rep- 
resents reactionary and monarchistic 
forces. ‘The laboring elements feel im- 
pelled to support him, not because of the 
merits of his leadership, but because of the 
situation which might develop if Hitler 
came into power 

“The present drive for immediate and 
complete independence comes, as everyone 
knows, chiefly from American sugar inter- 
ests which want the Philippines put out- 
side our tariff wall.” 

An economic boycott against Japan 
would mean war with that country, but 
many pacifists, while crying out against 
war, are advocating the boycott, apparently 
in ignorance of its inevitable consequences. 

The new Spanish constitution is a very 
progressive document, providing for dem- 
ocratic government and for a large degree 
of industrial socialization. 

The Socialist party of France has made 
such great gains recently that there is a 
possibility of its coming into power fol- 
lowing the elections which are expected to 
be held next month. 

John J. Raskob, through his financing 
of the Democratic Party, has obtained a 
virtual mortgage upon it and the party 
cannot be independent until it pays him 
off and bids him go. 

A war spirit is being developed in the 
United States—a spirit which renders a 
war between this country and Japan not 
improbable. 

A class war is raging in southwestern 
Kentucky. Armed warfare exists between 
the miners on the one side, and, on the 
other side, the coal operators and the prop- 
erty-owning classes of the county. 

President Hoover “has developed a 
philosophical armor in the past few months 
which renders him far less sensitive either 
to criticism or small annoyances than for- 
merly.” 

GERMANY TODAY 


There is hardly a problem today to 
which more serious thought is being given 
by people everywhere than the plight of 
Germany. For months that country has 
trembled on the brink of disaster. Time 
and again economic, political and social up- 
heaval have loomed ominously on the hori- 
zon only to be warded off by makeshift 
and hasty emergency measures. Often has 
it been said that Europe cannot hope to be 
stable and that the world cannot expect 
completely to emerge from the depression 
until Germany has been put on the road to 
recovery. 

For this reason, “The Germans,” (New 
York: The Dial Press. $3.00), a new book 
by George N. Schuster, is of more than 
ordinary interest. Mr. Schuster is man- 
aging editor of the Commonweal, has 
long been a student of German conditions 
and has spent considerable time in the 
country gathering material. A well-quali- 
fied observer, he givés us a thoughtful and 
learned inquiry into present-day Germany. 
The book is comprehensive, dealing with 
the political, economic, social and cultural 
phases of the problem. It is a work which 
entitles its author to a prominent position 
in the ranks of contemporary analytical 
observers. It deserves to be read by ev- 
eryone who aspires to familiarity with the 
highly important developments which are 
taking place in Germany. 

The scope of the work is too vast to be 
more than suggested in these columns. 
Having read it, one feels that new light has 





been shed on everything concerning Ger- 
many and the Germans. Naturally, the 
author gives his greatest attention to the 
political and economic problems which con- 
front the country at the present time. Mr. 
Schuster firmly believes—and he states his 
beliefs with considerable feeling—that the 
burdens which have been placed upon Ger- 
many are intolerable. He looks upon the 
Versailles Treaty as a monstrous wrong. 
He believes that Germany and Austria 
should not be denied the right to unite for 
their common welfare. 

Mr. Schuster makes a thorough exami- 
nation of the problem of reparations pay- 
ments, and his analysis coincides with that 
of many prominent commentators on the 


real problem—the problem of how to extend 
credit to Germany without raising the price— 
a final solution is possible. If the United 
States government views the question as a 
simple commercial bargain between itself and 
the Reich, it may take just two steps. First 
it may lend back without interest the moneys 
received, through former Ally powers, in pay- 
ment of war debts. These sums could then 
be used in part to pay off obligations bearing 
a high premium; and at any rate they would 
relieve Germany of the crushing burden of 
recklessly mounting charges. This action 
would be equivalent to a further reduction of 
the war debt total. Second, it may realize 
the plain fact that a debtor simply must sell 
goods; and it may therefore, through some 
special trade agreements, give certain German 
industries a preferential rating in its own 
markets. 


AN IMAGINARY WAR 


In 1925, Mr. Hector C. Bywater, an 
Englishman, and one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on naval affairs, wrote 
the history of a war between Japan and 
the United States which had not taken 
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subject. He recognizes that Germany can- 
not pay reparations unless she has a favor- 
able balance of trade, and that it is not 
easy for her to acquire this under the 
present system of high tariffs. The prob- 
lem, says the author, is one which concerns 
primarily the United States and Germany 
and it must be settled between them. The 
United States has tremendous stakes in 
Germany and has practically provided her 
with the money with which reparations 
have been paid in the past. The nations 
of Europe are unwilling to cancel repar- 
ations unless their war debts to the United 
States receive similar treatment. But, says 
Mr. Schuster, “the American people will, 
in my opinion, never be won over to the 
point that loans made to the Allied Powers 
should be abrogated.” The net result is 
the creation of a vicious circle, and the 
United States and Germany must seek a so- 
lution to the problem which will be satis- 
factory to them both. 

Mr. Schuster gives his opinion as to how 
such a settlement might be effected: 


To my mind, it will begin with a reap- 
praisal of the bill—a curtailment of sums to 
conform with present day price realities. That 
much will doubtless be accomplished soon at 
some kind of international conference, work- 
ing perhaps within the limits assigned under 
the Young Plan. If thereafter we confront the 


place and which was likely never to take 
place. The volume was so interestingly 
written, based upon a fund of authoritative 
knowledge of the military and naval 
strength of the two countries, that it won 
widespread acclaim. The events which 
have been occurring in the Far East dur- 
ing the past five months have led the pub- 
lishers to reissue this work of Mr. By- 
water, “The Great Pacific War’ (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50). 


Mr. Bywater has used fiction to bring 
out more vividly and comprehensibly the 
military aspects of the Pacific Ocean, be- 
lieving that by tracing every event and 
naval movement of an imaginary war he 
would be able to show where the naval 
bases and fortifications of both countries 
were located and what their relative im- 
portance would be in case of an armed 
conflict. In this, he succeeds to the ut- 
most. For, by following each attack, each 
naval maneuver, the movements of each 
battleship, destroyer, cruiser, submarine 
and airplane, one is able to gain a famili- 
arity with the islands of the Pacific which 
one could not so effectively obtain by read- 
ing an ordinary treatise on military and 
naval strategy. 

“The Great Pacific War” is the history 
of a war which “took place” between the 


early part of 1931 and the spring of 1933. 
It was declared by Japan because of irri- 
tation against the United States for estab- 
lising its industries in a section of China 
over which Japan had considerable con- 
trol. At the outset, the Japanese forces at- 
tack the United States at a vulnerable 
point, the Panama Canal. By means of 
a clever scheme, Japanese ships are able 
to cause an explosion in the canal which 
blocks it for months. Then, the Philip- 
pines and Guam are taken. The inhabi- 
tants of California and the Pacific Coast 
are thrown into a state of panic when Jap- 
anese planes open an air bombardment 
upon several of the towns. 

The description of the naval battles 
which take place near islands off the coast 
of Japan is exceptionally well done. An 
explanation of the geographic conditions 
of all the islands of the Pacific—Hawaii, 
Samoa, Yap, Guam, the Bonin Islands, 
Wake Island, the Marshall Islands, as well 
as many others—is highly informative. 
The effect of a war of such tremendous 
proportions upon the commerce of both 
countries is very clearly brought out by 
Mr. Bywater throughout the pages of his 
book. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
this book, however, is the demonstration 
of the utter futility of such a war to both 
countries. Neither Japan nor the United 
States gained a thing. Japan, the defeated, 
was so badly hurt by the fray that she did 
not regain her former economic and polit- 
ical strength during an entire generation. 
The people endured untold suffering, not 
to mention the millions of dollars and the 
thousands of lives directly lost in the con- 
flict. Nor did the United States, the vic- 
tor, fare much better. It took her years 
and years to recover. Her shipping trade 
was completely lost. The tremendous cost 
of the war resulted in heavy burdens of 
taxation upon the people for years after 
the peace treaty had been signed. 

“SUMMERS NIGHT” 


Sylvia Thompson’s reputation as a suc- 
cessful novelist and a keen observer of 
the various classes of people which make 
up present-day England is enhanced by 
the publication of her latest novel, “Sum- 
mers Night” (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.50). This is a story of con- 
trasts—contrasts of emotion and contrasts 
of people. By means of a romantic love 
story, Miss Thompson, who is one of Eng- 
land’s foremost young novelists, attempts 
to bring out conditions prevailing in the 
social life of modern England. She uses 
her characters to demonstrate the super- 
ficiality and vulgarity of the moneyed 
aristocracy which has suddenly risen to 
power. She portrays with vividness and 
subtlety their pretentious manner of living, 
the “airs” which they assume and their lack 
of genuineness and sincerity. In contrast 
to this class, Miss Thompson places the 
aristocracy of the ‘old school” which has 
for generations been accustomed to a life 
of comfort and ease but which, due to 
adverse financial conditions, has been 
obliged to give up some of its former 
comforts. 

Although there is nothing unusually strik- 
ing about the plot of “Summers Night” it 
is one which affords real enjoyment and 
hours of mental relaxation. It is refresh- 
ing, however, to find a novel unmarred by 
the sordidness which characterizes the 
works of so many of the better known 
writers of fiction. The story is not morbid. 
And it is a relief to find a modern novel 
which concludes with a happy ending rather 
than with a tragic one. The story is woven 
around the experiences of a young married 
couple. Here is a contrast of temperament 
and tastes. The husband belongs to an 
old English family; the wife to the new 
“aristocracy.” The man is a painter who 
enjoys solitude and disdains the activities 
of the so-called “social set”; the wife is 
accustomed to parties and life and people. 
It is with the adjustment of these differ- 
ences that Miss Thompson is concerned 
throughout the pages of “Summers Night.” 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Hawaii (ha-wi’ee— 
a as in art, i as in ice), Samoa (sa-mo’a—a as 
in art, o as in go), Madrid (ma-drid’—a as 
in art, i as in hit), Vladivostok (vla-dee-vos- 
tok’—a as in art, o as in not). 
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URING the period which followed the 
World War we heard a great deal 
about materialism in American life. In- 
dustry was undergoing a transformation. 
Machines were playing a 


Materialistic larger part than they had 
Periods ever done before in pro- 

‘ duction, and this mechani- 
In History 


cal transformation was ef- 
fecting social changes. The 
country was said to worship its machines. 
The people were engrossed in money mak- 
ing. They were losing sight, so it was said, 
of spiritual realities. 

So great was the clamor about material- 
ism and mechanization during the 1920’s 
that one who was not well schooled in 
American traditions might well have as- 
sumed that the absorption of the popula- 
tion with industrial achievements was 
something new in the history of the na- 
tion. In the light of this quite popular as- 
sumption the cartoon which we reprint 
this week from an 1868 number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is interesting. It portrays the 
materialism of the period following the 
Civil War. It indicates a belief prevalent 
in those days that the country even then 
was worshiping at the shrine of Mammon. 
As a matter of fact, few developments or 
movements which we see about us are 
new. That which thoughtless people are 
inclined to call the new is as likely as 
not but the most recent manifestation of 
tendencies which time and again, in some- 
what different forms, have dominated the 
American scene. 


The generation following the Civil War 
saw something which might be termed an 
industrial revolution. Agriculture was be- 

ing transformed, partly by 


Industrial new inventions which ren- 
Changes dered farming on a. large 

i ] 
After 1865 scale possible, and partly 


by the increased demand 
for agricultural products 
which called for a further utilization of ag- 
ricultural resources. New industrial proc- 
esses appeared in industry. New indus- 
trial methods were introduced and small 
industrial units were merged into gigantic 
corporations which threatened to secure 
monopolies in many different fields. 
Partly as a result, and partly as a cause, 
of industrial and agricultural expansion, 
the railroads were extending their lines at 
a feverish pace. Louis M. Hacker and 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, in a new book just 
off the press, “The United States Since 
1865,” characterize the generation of which 
we are speaking as follows: 


The story of America since the close of the 
Civil War is the story of its public lands, its 
growing wheat country, its immigrant hosts, 
its industrial cities and, not the least in the 
array, its mighty railroads. If the generosity 
of the government made the expansion of the 
agricultural areas possible, the railroads 
brought the free lands their settlers; if the 
new industrialism exploited fresh mines, built 
countless mills and factories, and filled the 
land with thousands of flaming forges, the 
railroads joined the raw materials with the 
seats of fabrication, sought out the local 
centers of consumption and reached the out- 
lets to the sea so as to make foreign markets 
for America again a reality; if the ocean lin- 
ers entered American ports with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of foreign laborers, the 
railroads quickly distributed them among the 
textile mills of New England, the steel and 
iron foundries of the Pittsburgh area, the 
sheep ranches of Wyoming, and the coal 
mines of Illinois and Kansas. The essential 
pattern of the rails was woven into the fab- 
ric of the American life. Public aid, bestowed 
with a generous and a reckless hand, private 
enterprise, genius, imagination, and cupidity 
built the American railroad system and in 
seventy years made the United States the 
greatest rail power in the world. 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


America was changing during this pe- 
riod from a nation of farms and work- 
shops and local merchants to a nation of 
great corporations, of industrial trusts, of 
far-flung industry, rendered possible by 
the development of great and far-reaching 
transportation systems. It was an era of 
large ambitions often realized. It was an 
age of speculation. Inevitably the effect 
of all this was seen in the psychology of 
the people. James Truslow Adams says 
in “The Epic of America:” 


The building of such a colossal network 
of rail lines stimulated the most varied sorts 
of business, much as did the rise of the 
motor industry in the next century, only 
upon a much larger scale. We hastened, as 
we always have, to seize as quickly as pos- 
sible every chance to share in the sudden de- 
velopment. The whole economic structure of 
the nation was being transformed with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and the prizes were colossally 
great. People began to talk casually about 
millions who before the war had thought only 
in thousands. 

Our progress has never been conservative 
and orderly. The great periods of rapid ad- 
vance between our crises of depression have 
more resembled the rough-and-tumble of gi- 
gantic gold rushes. Men, looking only at 
prizes and results for themselves personally, 
have not often stopped to consider methods 
and influences. 


Hacker and Kendrick, whom we have 
quoted before, make the following com- 
ment upon the materialistic influences ex- 
erted by the post-war industrial develop- 
ments: 


Every farm boy, factory worker, and office 
clerk, with his eyes fixed on the miraculous 
careers of a Rockefeller, a Carnegie, a Frick, 
and a Schwab, knew that fortunes were not 

built up by stinting and the 


Influence slow accumulation of petty 

surpluses, but by grandiose 
On the coups, luck, and perhaps the 
People benevolent interest of some 


industrial lord. What need 

for saving, if oil might any 
day be found in one’s backyard, an iron field 
around the corner, a natural gas deposit on 
the family farm? Why couldn’t any obscure 
person hope to be befriended by a new Car- 
negie, to live eventually in palaces, endow 
colleges, and sit in the United States Senate? 
Because of this psychological attitude, stand- 
ards of living in America of the new day were 
many times higher than those prevailing in 
the Old World, and the consumption of 
goods was greater. A new type of salesman 
made his appearance, who sold not commodi- 
ties necessarily but the belief in American 
prosperity, a vision of American greatness, a 
creed of optimism, growth, democratic wealth. 
Carnegie was the archetype, he was the 
American booster par excellence, and he was 
to find worthy successors in Schwab and 
Ford. And government kept aloof: the pre- 
vailing economic doctrine of laissez-faire had 
governmental approval and blessing. 


We now see that there were serious 
flaws in the prosperity which the country 
enjoyed in the years following the Civil 
War. Business was booming. Prices had 
risen rapidly, and wages, too, had gone up 
as they nearly always do in periods of sus- 
tained price inflation; but, as usual, they 
had gone up more slowly than prices had. 














An illustration which appeared in Harper’s Bazar 


—From Harper’s Bazar (Culver Service) 


in 1868. The famous cartoonist, 


Thomas Nast, portrays the worship of gold and material luxuries which, in his opinion, 


characterized the era, 





Whereas general prices were ninety per 
cent higher in 1866 than they were at the 
beginning of the war, wages were only 
sixty per cent higher. The average worker 
was, therefore, worse off by a third. And 
when the bubble of business prosperity 
burst in 1873 the laborer who had already 
suffered a declining income and who was 
in no position to endure further ills, had 
drastic wage reductions or even unemploy- 
ment thrust upon him. The result was labor 
unrest which threatened to become violent. 

There were also flaws in the period of 
prosperity which followed the World War. 
We can now see them. We can see how 
insecure was our business foundation dur- 
ing those booming years. But the laborer 
fared better during those days than he had 
in the earlier prosperous period. In many 
cases wages outstripped prices in the up- 
ward movement, so that the laborers on 
the average were somewhat better off in 
1929 than they had been fifteen years ear- 
lier. This was due, in part, to the better 
organization of workers, for in the 1860's 
and 1870’s the movement for organization 
was just getting under way and was meet- 
ing even more severe opposition than it 
has met during recent years. Employers 
sixty or seventy years ago were less mind- 
ful of the interest of workers than they 
are today, and they were more indifferent 
to the interest of the public. The “public 
be damned” attitude may have appealed, 
and no doubt did appeal, to many men of 
wealth during the period of prosperity 
which recently closed, but so great was 
the change in public opinion that such 
sentiments could no longer be publicly ex- 
pressed. In half a century there had been 
a marked advance from the gross material- 
ism of the earlier day. 


It is possible, of course, to place too 
great emphasis upon the so-called ‘“mate- 
rialism” of a period like that of the 1860’s 
and 1870’s and of the pe- 
riod following the World 
War. It we mean by mate- 
rialism an ‘undue attention 
on the part of an unusual 
number of people to 
money making and to the things which 
money will buy, and at the same time a 
relative disregard for education, the arts 
and sciences, beauty, aspirations toward co- 
operation, and altruistic living—if that is 
what we mean by materialism, it may be 
said to manifest itself to an unusual de- 
gree during a period of industrial change 
when the rewards of industry are great 
and speculative gains appear especially al- 
luring. At a time when new inventions are 
being tried out, when they are changing 
industrial processes, when new industrial 
forms are coming quickly into vogue, 
when money seems to be made easily, the 
temptation to fall into money making pur- 
suits is great, and an unusual number of 
the people have their interests turned in 
that direction. An illustration of this state 
of things was seen a few years ago when 
millions of people who usually had little 
concern with speculation turned their 
thoughts from their ordinary pursuits to 
the stock market. 

But even in these periods of change and 
of scramble for material gains, there is or- 
dinarily an expansion of the institutions 
which promote the arts, the sciences and 
in general the beautifying and edifying in- 
fluences. Schools prosper. Educational 
experimentation is undertaken. Non-ma- 
terialistic enterprises find ample support. 
That is why it is so often dangerous to 
characterize a period as materialistic, even 
though it furnishes many gross exhibitions 
of material greed. 


Materialism 
In Times of 


Prospetity 
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reason was the impending meet- 
ing of the League Assembly. It 
is important, in this connection, 
to inquire into the steps which 
the nations assembled at this 
meeting might take. However, it 


got, is first necessary to examine an 


important political development 
which took place before March 3. 
as it had a decided bearing on the 
Assembly meeting. 


STIMSON’S LETTER 


It will be remembered that on 
February 16, the League Council 
dispatched a note to Japan re- 
questing her to use forbearance 
and restraint in China. The Coun- 
cil recalled Japan’s obligations 
under the League Covenant, un- 


= der the Kellogg-Briand Pact and 
eo) 


under the Nine Power Treaty, all 








THERE'S CONSIDERABLE LIFE IN THE 


OLD HOSS YET 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 


of which definitely forbade ag- 
gressive action against China. 
The Japanese replied that the 








PROPOSALS FOR PEACE 
IN ORIENT ADVANCED 


(Concluded from page 1 column 1) 

But while hostilities had not ceased, 
there seemed to be ample reason to believe 
that Japan was sincerely desirous of bring- 
ing an end to the Shanghai affair. The 
venture was proving much less profitable 
than had been hoped. Japan appeared to 
be losing on all sides and to be gaining 
nothing. For this reason her attitude 
seemed to have changed. How did this 
come about? 





ATTITUDE CHANGES 


In the first place it was evident that Ja- 
pan was becoming apprehensive of the 
weight of world opinion which had taken 
a decided turn against her. Insistent de- 
mands had been made by citizens of nearly 
all countries that the nations declare a 
boycott against Japan and refuse to buy 
her goods. Over five thousand Americans 
had sent a petition to President Hoover, 
asking him to take such a step. And there 
seemed to be some prospect that the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, which 
was scheduled to meet at Geneva on 
March 3, might apply Article XVI of the 
Covenant, thus putting a boycott into ef- 
fect. It was reported that the Japanese 
representative at Geneva, Naotake Sato, 
had informed his government that the 
meeting of the Assembly foreshadowed the 
application of Article XVI. This was not 
reassuring news to Tokyo. 

Secondly, there was ample evidence that 
the financial situation in Japan was rap- 
idly becoming acute. That country, like 
others, has suffered from the effects of the 
depression. It had abandoned the gold 
standard, and the government did not 
seem to be in a position to carry on an ex- 
tended military campaign against Shang- 
hai. It was reported that banking interests 
in Tokyo, which were being called upon 
to finance the venture, were bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the government to end 
its activities in Shanghai. Money could be 
had only with great difficulty and there 
was little prospect of obtaining a loan 
from any foreign country. 

The Japanese had every reason, there- 
fore, not to desire a continuation of the 
fighting at Shanghai. They were appar- 
ently discouraged by the surprising and ef- 
fective resistance offered by the Chinese. 
They were disconcerted by the threatened 
action of the League Assembly and by 
their own financial troubles. Then, there 
were other disturbing factors, such as the 
possibility of a clash with the Russians in 
Manchuria. It was reported that 100,000 
Soviet troops were gathered at Vladivos- 
tok, Russia’s Far Eastern port in Siberia. 
The Soviet government had become con- 
cerned over Japanese activities in Man- 
churia where Russians have extensive in- 
terests. 

But while all these influences combined 
to bring about an apparent change in Ja- 
pan’s attitude, it seems that the foremost 


Council’s note was open to seri- 
ous question as they, the Japanese, were 
not the attackers but were merely defend- 
ing themselves. Moreover, the Japanese 
contended that China was not an organized 
nation and that they had violated no trea- 
ties. 


This attitude has been expressed by Ja- 
pan on several occasions, and it has been 
said that the Nine Power Treaty could no 
longer apply to the situation in China be- 
cause of the absence of an organized gov- 
ernment. The point was made that the 
Nine Power Treaty should be reconsidered 
by the interested powers in the light of 
the developments which have taken place. 


Such statements led Secretary Stimson 
on February 24 to make a declaration of 
American policy with regard to the Nine 
Power Treaty. In a long letter to Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who had requested 
a statement, Mr. Stimson went into the 
situation in detail, summing up with a 
forceful declaration of the American atti- 
tude. The letter has been called the most 
important document to have been drawn 
up during the entire Far Eastern incident, 
and is looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant declarations of policy ever to have 
been made by an American secretary of 
state. 

TREATY IMPORTANT 


Mr. Stimson said that the Nine Power 
Treaty was of very great importance be- 
cause it was the expression of the attitude 
of all the major powers toward China. He 
traced the development of this attitude 
down to the present time. He recalled the 
“open door” policy which was enunciated 
by another American secre- 
tary of state, John Hay, in a 
1899. At that time Mr. Hay 
declared that all nations 
should have equal opportuni- 
ties to develop their trade 
with China, and that one 
should not be favored more 
than another. He stated, in 
addition, that in order to in- 
sure this policy, the right of 
China to her territory and to 
her power to govern it must 
not be infringed upon. 

This “open door” policy, 
said Mr. Stimson, was ac- 
cepted by the important na- 
tions interested in China, and 
was reiterated and reaccepted 
by them in the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922. But, contin- 
ued Mr. Stimson, the treaty 
was more than this. It as- 
sured China that she would be 
given the fullest opportunity 
to form and develop her gov- 
ernment. In doing this, it was 
recognized that progress would 
come slowly and that it would 
take many years to achieve 
the desired end. But the na- 
tions pledged themselves to be 
patient, and not to seek to ex- 
act from China unfair rights 
and trade concessions during 
the intervening period. The 


treaty was a “covenant of self-denial” 
among the nations interested in China, 
said Mr. Stimson, and he made it clear 
that no nation should seek to violate it. 


Mr. Stimson then made a very impor- 
tant point which has been the subject 
of much discussion. He said that the 
Nine Power Treaty was concluded at the 
Washington Conference of 1922, not as a 
single treaty, but as one of a series of 
treaties. Each hinged upon the other, and 
should one be declared invalid, the others 
must necessarily suffer the same fate. The 
other treaties to which Mr. Stimson re- 
ferred were the Four Power Pacific Pact, 
in which we agreed not to fortify our pos- 
sessions in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Washington Arms Treaty in which limita- 
tions were imposed upon the building of 
battleships. According to our secretary of 
state, should Japan or any country choose 
to disregard the Nine Power Pact, we 
would be entitled to fortify ourselves in 
the Pacific, and no nation would be bound 
by the provisions of the Washington Arms 
Treaty. 


Such is the importance which Mr. Stim- 
son attached to the Nine Power Treaty. 
The consequences of its violation were 
made very plain, and it seems certain that 
our declaration of policy provided govern- 
ment officials in Tokyo with ample food 
for thought. In closing his letter Mr. 
Stimson reaffirmed the stand taken by our 
government on January 7, when it an- 
nounced: that it would not recognize any 
settlement of the dispute which violated 
established treaties. He stated, finally, 
that if the other nations would adopt a 
similar attitude, it seemed that none of 
China’s rights would be taken from her. 


This last remark was evidently intended 
for the attention of the nations which 
were preparing to meet at Geneva as 
members of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. It was suggested as a course 
of action which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Stimson, the Assembly might well adopt. 
In this way world opinion would be defi- 
nitely turned against Japan, and it was 
thought that she would be discouraged 
from pursuing her advance against the 
Chinese at Shanghai. 


THE ASSEMBLY 


There was considerable interest as to 
what action the Assembly might take. If 
that body should decide to take definite 
action, it would be obliged to invoke Arti- 
cle XVI of the Covenant. This article pro- 
vides that if any member of the League 
resorts to war in defiance of the provisions 
of the Covenant, it shall be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all 
other members. Such members would then 
be authorized by the League to sever all 





s 


their relations with the offending state. 
They would not trade with it; they would 


have no financial contacts or transactions 


with it; and their citizens would be for- 
bidden to have any communication with 
the citizens of the state violating the Cove- 
nant. In brief, the members of the League 
would boycott Japan if Article XVI were 
to be enforced. In addition to this, the 
Covenant states that in such a case the 
Council shall recommend to the member 
states what military, naval or air forces 
they shall each contribute in order to pro- 
tect the League Covenant. If this were to 
be done, all members of the League would 
join in establishing an armed force which 
could be turned against Japan. 


But it was not at all certain that the As- 
sembly would take such decided action. In- 
deed, if negotiations for a truce should 
turn out to be successful, there would be 
no need for it. Moreover, there are many 
difficulties attached to the imposition of a 
boycott, the foremost of which is that all 
nations do not belong to the League. It is 
felt that the United States would not fa- 
vor such action, and it would not be possi- 
ble to make a boycott really effective un- 
less Japan could be prevented from trad- 
ing with every country. If she could con- 
tinue to buy from the United States, a 
League boycott would lose its force. Fur- 
thermore, it is thought that Great Britain 
is opposed to a boycott. This is an obsta- 
cle because of the many interests which 
the British have in the Far East. They 
would have more to lose by such a step 
than many other countries because their 
trade with the Far East would be cut off. 
The British do not seem to be willing to 
make this sacrifice. 

For these reasons there was doubt as to 
just the action the Assembly would take. 
There were several avenues open to it be- 
sides the application of Article XVI. It 
could, as Mr. Stimson suggested, persuade 
all the members of the League to declare 
that they would not recognize any settle- 
ment of the dispute in violation of treaties. 
This would be a sort of “moral boycott,” 
and it is held by many that it would be 
just as effective as an economic one. 





Recent reports from Paris indicate that 
Alfonso, former king of Spain, has issued a 
call to the Spanish people, asking them to 
restore the monarchy in order to save the 
country “from the wave of anarchy and 
Communism which has invaded it.” It was 
stated that the former monarch was not 
seeking to obtain the throne for himself 
but that he wanted it to be restored to his 
uncle, Alfonso Carlos. Announcement of 
this action came as a distinct surprise to 
the authorities of the government in Ma- 
drid. 
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AMERICAN NAVY BLUEJACKETS MARCHING IN SHANGHAI 


Our government has stationed additional forces in the city to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens. 
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National Education 


Association 


Considers School Finance Problems 


New Taxation Forms Discussed; Full and Free Study of 
Current Issues Advised; Spectacular Methods 
of Inter-school Competition Condemned 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association met 
in annual session in Washington, February 
20 to 25. This is the most important and 
most widely attended of the national edu- 
cational meetings. The membership is 
made up chiefly of school executives. This 
year’s session was very poorly attended. 
Many schools which ordinarily pay the 
expenses of representatives to these na- 
tional conventions found themselves un- 
able, because of their financial difficulties, 
to meet such an expense this year. 

The superintendents, principals and 
other educators who found it possible to 
attend the meeting gave thoughtful con- 
sideration to a number of first-rate edu- 
cational problems. One ever-present ques- 
tion was upon their minds—the question as 
to how the schools might be financed dur- 
ing this period of depression without the 
curtailing of their operations and without 
a lowering of their efficiency. 


TAXATION PROBLEM 


It was quite generally agreed that the 
schools will suffer materially unless there 
are changes in the systems by which local 
taxes are raised. Most communities de- 
pend upon the general property tax. It 
is well known by those who understand 
taxation problems that general property 
taxes fall very heavily upon certain classes 
of the population. They impose _bur- 
dens upon forms of property which cannot 
be concealed—the farms, the railways, 
residential houses, real estate. These 
forms of property carry very nearly the 
whole load. Personal property, such as 
money, stocks, bonds, and other kinds of 
property which cannot be located readily 
and which are therefore called “intangible,” 
escape taxation almost entirely. Where 
the general property tax is depended upon, 
as it is in most sections of the country, 
the burden upon those who have taxable 
property is so great that it can scarcely 
be borne. In many places the people are 
unable to pay the taxes. Revenues are 
not being collected. Money is not at hand to 
pay the expenses of the schools. In such 
cases a cutting down of educational ex- 
penses appears to be inevitable. 

Those in charge of the administration 
of the schools appear to be looking toward 
forms of taxation which will reach all kinds 


of wealth. They are turning toward the 
income tax, which is already used by the 
national government, but which has been 
adopted by fewer than half the states and 
which, even in some of those states which 
have adopted it, is not heavily depended 
upon. Other possible taxes are inheritance 
taxes and various kinds of licenses. 

President Hoover, in a letter addressed 
to Milton C. Potter, newly elected head 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, went 
on record as opposing any plan of govern- 
mental economy which would hamper the 
efficiency of the schools. “However the 
national economy may vary,” he said, “or 
whatever fiscal adjustments may need to be 
made, the very first obligation upon the 
national resources is the undiminished 
financial support of the public schools. 
We cannot afford to lose any ground in 
education. That is neither economy nor 
good government.” 


CIVIC TRAINING 


It was apparent that the leading edu- 
cators of the nation, assembled in Wash- 
ington at this convention, were greatly 
concerned about the necessity for more 
adequate training for citizenship in the 
schools. Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia 
University, one of America’s foremost edu- 
cational philosophers and a_ well-known 
liberal, emphasized the desirability of 
bringing unsolved economic and political 
problems to the attention of students. He 
declared that in too many cases teachers 
were expected to steer clear of contro- 
versial subjects and to avoid any criti- 
cism of existing institutions or social 
arrangements. He added: 

The result is that the great majority of the 
students in our schools go forth unprepared 
to meet the realities of the world in which 
they live. They have been filled with highly 
idealized pictures of the actual state of things, 
idealizations created in part by omission of 
reference to ills and unsolved problems, partly 
by excessive glorification of whatever good 
things exist. Then the graduates find them- 
selves in a very different kind of world. 
The split between their generous beliefs and 
liberal hopes and what they get into is often 
tragic; for the sensitive and thoughtful it 
requires a painful readjustment to overcome 
the gap which exists between what they had 
been taught to believe and things as they 
actually are. 

But the point is that even if they succumb 
without a struggle and accommodate them- 


—— ny 





selves to the status 
quo in the hope of 
getting ahead indi- 
vidually, they are 
not qualified to 
cope with the caus- 
es which produce 
such a catastrophe 
as our present eco- 
nomic breakdown. 
They are rather 
positively disquali- 
fied. 


SPECTACULAR 
CONTESTS 

The convention 
itself went on rec- 
ord as favoring a 
more widespread 
study of current 
public problems in 
the schools, with 
the declaration: 
“Because we be- 
lieve that only en- 
‘lightened _ public 
opinion based on 
accurate informa- 
tion, arrived at af- 
ter a full and free 
discussion of facts 
and issues, can 
give to our nation 











real and adequate 
security, we feel 
that the dissem- 


A GOOD TRICK IF IT WORKS 


—Talburt in Washington News 





ination of vital 





facts, with honest 

discussion of the issues involved, is a re- 

sponsibility of the nation’s schools.” 
Another resolution voiced suspicion of 

the inter-school contests which are being 

promoted in certain quarters. It declared: 


The schools should promote only those en- 
terprises which represent the best interests 
of the children. They should refuse to allow 
them to be exploited in any way whatever. 

We feel that district, state and national 
contests should be discouraged and eventually, 
unless of proved social and educational bene- 
fit, abolished. Some of these contests repre- 
sent only thinly veiled commercial interests. 


Behind this ‘statement is the idea that 
civic training and other educational ob- 
jectives may best be served by effective 
classroom work and that the giving of 
prizes, and the holding of spectacular con- 
tests by organizations which hope to profit 
by such activities, divert attention from 
genuinely educational processes and do 
not contribute effectively to the under- 
standing of the problems with which they 
are ostensibly concerned. 





HOUSE RULES 


A change in the rules of the House of 
Representatives, made effective during the 
present session of Congress, enables that 
body to force a vote on any specific bill 
which otherwise might 
never be brought up for 
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CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Where the group convention of the National Education Association held its meetings. 


debate among all the 
members. When one- 
third of the members 
sign a petition to bring 
a certain bill out of the 
hands of the committee 
assigned to study it, the 
entire House is obliged 
to take a definite vote 
On it. 

The first important 
measure upon which the 
House has acted under 
the changed rules was 
a bill providing for a 
modification of the pro- 
hibition amendment. The 
Judiciary Committee of 
the Iiouse had been con- 
sidering this bill for 
some time, but was ap- 
parently unwilling to re- 
port favorably upon it 
in order that a vote 
could be taken. Last 
week, however, a peti- 
tion was signed by one- 
third of the members of 
the House. Thus the 
prohibition question will 
be voted on in the 
House, March 14. 





House Opposes 
President’s Plan 


Democrats Seek Other Methods of 


Government Reorganization 


President Hoover’s suggestions to Con- 
gress that he be authorized to reorganize 
the government departments has stirred up 
considerable sentiment in that body. The 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives have been especially aroused, and re- 
ceived the president’s message of Febru- 
ary 17, in which he made his requests, 
with expressions of outraged surprise. 
Speaker John N. Garner, Democratic 
leader, denounced the proposal because, he 
said, “it consists in a suggestion that Con- 
gress abdicate its prerogatives and give 
him (the president) blanket power to ap- 
point a lot of new officers, and make the 
government anything he pleases.” 

Just as he promised last December (see 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, January 20) 
President Hoover submitted his plan for 
reorganization. He wishes to concentrate 
all construction activities, other than those 
carried on for military and naval purposes, 
under a public works administration. He 
would also set up a sort of employment 
bureau for all branches of the government. 
This would be the personnel administra- 
tion. Such new bureaus would create high 
salaried positions, but President Hoover ex- 
pects to eliminate millions of dollars of 
waste through the proposed consolidations. 

The Democrats have their own ideas 
about how the government should be re- 
organized. Less than a week after the 
president’s message of February 17, the 
Democratic representatives in the House 
created an “economy committee” consist- 
ing of seven members. This group was as- 
signed the task of making a thorough sur- 
vey of the government to see what changes 
should be made. It is expected that they 
will complete their investigations April 15. 

Aside from this step, the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments has continued to work on a bill con- 
solidating the Navy and War Departments 
into a Department of National Defense. 
This proposal, sponsored by the Demo- 
crats, is opposed by President Hoover, who 
does not wish his cabinet reduced by one 
member. He has stated that if there is a 
Secretary of National Defense, there must 
be an undersecretary in charge of war, 
and an undersecretary in chargé of the 
navy. These positions would be inferior, 
and it would be difficult to attract capable 
men to them, the president believes. 








